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rejoicing like a child, in the prospect of their rendezvous; and the
more so, because it was to be accomplished secretly and against
the inclination of the Count.

Towards evening, at the appointed time, Wilhelm was sent
for, and led in with caution. As the Baroness advanced to meet
him in a small cabinet, the manner of their interview brought
former happy scenes, for a moment, to his mind. She conducted
him along to the Countess's chamber; and they now proceeded
earnestly to question and investigate. He exhibited his plan
with the utmost warmth and vivacity; so that his fair audience
were quite decided in its favour. Our readers also will permit
us to present a brief sketch of it here.

The piece was to open with a dance of children in some rural
scene; their dance representing that particular game, wherein
each has to wheel round and gain the other's place. This was
to be followed by several variations of their play; till at last, in
performing a dance of the repeating kind, they were all to sing a
merry song. Here the old Harper with Mignon should enter,
and by the curiosity which they excited, gather several country
people round them; the Harper would sing various songs in
piaise of peace, repose and joy; and Mignon would then dance
the egg-dance.

In these innocent delights, they are disturbed by the sound
of martial music; and the party are surprised by a troop of sol-
diers. The men stand on the defensive, and are overcome; the
girls fly, and are taken. In the tumult all seems going to
destruction, when a Person (about whose form and qualities the
poet was not yet determined) enters, and by signifying that the
General is near, restores composure. Whereupon the Hero's
character is painted in the finest colours; security is promised in
the midst of arms; violence and lawless disorder are now to be
restrained. A universal festival is held in honour of the noble-
minded Captain.

The Countess and her friend expressed great satisfaction with
the plan; only they maintained that there must of necessity be
' something of allegory introduced, to make it palatable to his
Lordship. The Baron proposed that the leader of the soldiers
should be represented as the Genius of Dissension and Violence;
that Minerva should then advance to bind fetters on him, to give
notice of the hero's approach, and celebrate his praise. The
Baroness undertook the task of persuading the Count, that this